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Scott was furious. 'Tell him and his coadjutor', he wrote to James
Ballantyne, who was acting as his agent in the matter, 'that I belong
to the Black Hussars of Literature, who neither give nor receive
criticism.' The storm appears to have blown over with the rapid
success of the book, but Blackwood's relations with 'plausible James'
were never very cordial, and with the fifth edition the publica-
tion was carried into the hands of Constable. 'This3, writes Mrs.
Oliphant, 'was one of those tragically insignificant circumstances
which so often shape life apart from any consciousness of ours. Prob-
ably ruin would never have overtaken Sir Walter had he been in the
steady and careful hands of Murray and Blackwood, for it is unlikely
that even the glamour of the great Magician would have turned
heads so reasonable and sober.'
The break with Scott, with its temporary triumph for a rival
house, and the soreness left by the offensive announcement of the
fifth edition long before Blackwood had exhausted the fourth,
spurred the rising publisher to take the step which soon led to
abundant compensation for the loss even of such a tower of strength
as the Laird of Abbotsford. Scott was a giant, but he was not the
only literary genius in Edinburgh in those days; and Blackwood,
who had just moved from Old Edinburgh to the more fashionable
Princes Street in the New Town, resolved to make use of this talent
in a new Tory magazine which should counteract the Whig influence
of the Edinburgh Review. The Quarterly, which Murray had founded
with a similar object in 1809, was not dashing enough for the young
bloods among the Scottish Tories. In Maga, which Blackwood
started in 1817, they found a ready outlet for their high and irre-
sponsible spirits. A false start was made, under the title of the
Edinburgh Monthly Magazine, with two incompetent editors; but with
the seventh number Blackwood himself took over the editorship,
and changed the name to Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. With
* Christopher North' (Professor John Wilson) and John Gibson
Lockhart (soon to become Scott's son-in-law) as his chief supporters,
he launched out with a number which at once became the talk of
the day.
The chief cause of the commotion was the ChaldeeMS., the kernel
of which was contributed by James Hogg, though Lockhart and
Wilson, who were both, as Lockhart himself says, * sweeping the
boards of the Parliament House as briefless banisters', interlarded
it with a good deal* of devilry of their own. The Chaldee MS. was